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seem to think this psychical mechanism sui generis — a ' very particular 
form of mediate association.' They are inclined to think that there 
is some analogy with certain forms of aphasia described by Vaschide 
and others. Here is the conclusion of this matter, according to MM. 
Vaschide and Meunier: All dreams are characterized by cette raise en 
relief spontane des elements substantiels du reve (p. 648). 

According to these investigators, nightmare is to be classed with 
experimental waking. They seem to think that there is little variation 
in nightmare themes. As a final topic in their report, MM. Vaschide 
and Meunier discuss briefly the memory of a dream in a dream. They 
take this phenomenon to be one of simple auto-suggestion, and declare 
that it is 'never' found in experimental cases or in nightmare. With- 
out making a point about explaining a complex phenomenon by one still 
harder to explain, we are certainly justified in doubting our authors' right 
to decide what may or may not take place in nightmare. 

These suggestive studies indicate what is becoming clearer and 
clearer as the years go by, viz., that we may expect to find many of the 
explanatory principles of hypnosis, hysteria, multiple personality and 
various other neuroses and psychoses by means of close observational 
and experimental studies of sleep and dreams. And our authors seem 
to be right in thinking that one of the main points to be studied is 
' the memory of dreams and memory in dreams.' 

Thomas P. Bailey. 
University op Mississippi. 

The Province of Functional Psychology. James Rowland Angell. The 

Psychological Review, March, 1907. Pp. 61-91. 

In a characteristically lucid manner Professor Angell sets forth three 
aspects of the psychology known as functional. The three view-points 
set forth are really, as the author shows, but three aspects of a common 
tendency in psychological treatment. The old and in part still new struc- 
tural psychologists took the moment of consciousness as an isolated total- 
ity and proceeded to dissect it in the manner of the scientist dealing with 
a rock or an animal. Of note in this tendency are Wundt and Kiilpe. 
If, however, we look into other fields of science we find that where con- 
sciousness is concerned, as in the study of biology and physiology, an 
attempt is made to consider it as a factor in use and efficiency. A similar 
tendency is found nowadays in psychology, but there is as yet no decidedly 
harmonious treatment in this connection. Professor Angell neatly gives 
the three methods of treatment which are styled functional. As he says : 
" We have to consider (1) functionalism conceived as the psychology of 
mental operations in contrast to the psychology of mental elements; or, 
expressed otherwise, the psychology of the how and why of consciousness 
as distinguished from the psychology of the what of consciousness. We 
have (2) the functionalism which deals with the problem of mind con- 
ceived as primarily engaged in mediating between the environment and 
the needs of the organism. This is the psychology of the fundamental 
utilities of consciousness; (3) and lastly we have functionalism described 
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as psychophysical psychology, that is, the psychology which constantly 
recognizes and insists upon the essential significance of the mind-body 
relationship for any just and comprehensive appreciation of mental life 
itself" (pp. 85-86). 

Of course, as the author points out, in dealing with structural ele- 
ments we can not wholly do away with the whence and the whither of 
such elements, and so even in structural accounts some functionalism 
may exist. The third view at first sight is not evident in so brief a state- 
ment, but it is fully developed by Professor Angell. In questions of 
volition where elements other than the cognitive are concerned, the body 
as a mediating agent comes into question. This opens the field of phys- 
iological explanation and of discussion concerning the physiological sub- 
strate. So we have from this point of view a possible psychophysics. 

The paper ends with a synthesis of the three aspects. If we consider 
consciousness as functioning to facilitate reaction, adjustment and con- 
trol, this involves process rather than structure, action in addition to 
thought, physiological change in addition to qualitative variation in any 
conscious moment. The three aspects really belong together and ought 
to be considered in any functional treatment of consciousness. The 
paper is a noteworthy addition to discussions of similar purport by Titch- 
ener, Miinsterberg, Warren and others. 

Felix Arnold. 
New Yobk City. 
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BULLETIN DE L'INSTITUT GENERAL PSYCHOLOGIQUE. 
April-June, 1906. Les expressions exterieures et profondes des emotions 
chez I'homme et les animaux (pp. 83-94) : Francois-Franck. - Cerebral 
excitation as in ' psychic shocks ' and ' cerebral surprise ' acting on the 
body gives rise to emotion. The point of departure is cerebral change, 
and not body disturbance, line simple observation de Vamour du jeu 
chez un chien (pp. 95-97) : Billard. - This account deals with an actual 
observation one sunny day of a dog at play upon the seashora The dog 
played with a stone by throwing it into the air. Contribution a, V etude 
des rapports ethologiques des crabes et des actinies (pp. 98-103) : H. 
Pieron. -Some crabs get behind a sea anemone if the latter is near at 
hand, and occasionally a sea anemone will get lodged in a crab's claw. 
But this does not give foundation to the report that the crab uses the 
anemone intentionally as a weapon of defense. De I'autodidaxie com- 
paree (pp. 104-113) : Baron. - Self-instruction is a universal fact, but 
found especially in man. With animals living to a great age it exists 
to some degree, but most animals function instinctively. In plants 
adaptation is in the nature of a trophism, and in such cases the plant 
form is of a nature higher than the mere parasite in which adaptation 
is conditioned by the life of another plant. L'indyvidualite psychique 
chez les vers, les echinodermes et les insectes (pp. 115-125) : G. Bohn. - In- 



